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CHAPTER XXXV. FALLEN LOW. 


For some time after Dora left them, 
Forster and Penelope went on without 
speaking a word, without even looking at 
each other, but they were intensely con- 
scious of each other’s presence. They soon 
forgot all about Dora, realising only that 
they were walking alone through the wood 
with the mystery of evening enfolding them 
around, It was more than a mile that they 
had to go before reaching the end of the 
path. Here a low stile had to be climbed, 
and Forster paused as if he were anxious 
to prolong the enchantment of the place and 
moment. 

“Dora is right,” he said at last, “we 
must go. I have stayed here too long. Do 
you know that I have never dared to tell 
you what brought me here ?” 

“No,” said Penelope in a low tone. She 
was wondering at herself and at her own 
incapacity to feel proud. 

“When I was lying ill with that fever 
at the settlement, I could not get your face 
out of my mind. I was angry with Philip 
for leaving you, though I knew at the same 
time that I had urged him to do so, I 
argued that if he loved you as you should 
be loved, he could not have left you, and I 
told him so.” 

“What did he say?” asked Penelope 
quickly. 

“He said nothing. His silence gave 
consent. Then I reminded him how he 





had sought you out, and how,he had 
almost forced your consent to his uit.” 

“Did he answer ?” 

‘Oh, he assented again. I was light- 
headed, perhaps, and said things which I 
had better have kept to myself. Philip 
only took refuge in silence. I urged him to 
come home with me, but he merely said 
that he must take my place. Tell me, 
Princess, what is the mystery of your—but 
I am taking a great liberty.” 

“ Yes, but—but I would rather you knew 
it. I told Philip all the truth. I did not 
love him.” 

“ But then, why——?” 

“My uncle is bound to me with a love 
which is more to me than a father’s love. 
He did everything for me when my own 
parents neglected me. He told me he would 
choose my husband. I agreed, and—he 
chose Philip.” 

Forster’s whole face expressed surprise. 

** You never loved him !” 

‘* No, the law made me Philip’s wife, that 
is all,” and she raised her head proudly. 

“But did Philip know it? Did he know 
you did not love him?” 

“ Yes, Philip knew it. He believes——” 

“ He never said a word.” 

‘“‘ He cannot, I have never deceived him. 
He deceived himself. He has——” 

*“T never knew,” murmured Forster, ‘I 
did not guess, I thought he was to blame, 
that——” 

Forster walked slowly on along the 
narrow path, where but one person could 
walk, and he now saw all the tremendous 
danger he had run into, He felt he must 
be alone, so presently he paused again. 

“Do you think Dora is coming back? 
I had forgotten her. It is getting dusk, I 
must go back for her. I must go at once, 
You had better not wait for me.” 
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There was a dull, aching puzzle of thought 
going on in Forster's mind. Philip was, 
then, not to blame. He felt almost sorry 
that his excuse was gone. On the other 
hand, Penelope Winskell was also a 
sufferer, and he loved her; but she was 
the slave of a principle, taught her by a 
proud, hard man. The Duke must have 
either gone against his conscience, or he 
must be devoid of all imagination. He had 
ruined two lives. All this passed through 
Forster’s mind, as he strode back and once 
again reached the stile and plunged into the 
wood. He must be alone and think it out. 
“Philip” was the word that rang through his 
brain, as if the trees were calling it, and 
as if the evening breezeechoed it—‘ Philip.” 

If another had told him that he would 
ever covet his friend’s wife, and love her 
with a love that was strong and incom- 
patible with honour, he would not have 
believed it. Now he viewed the bar-, 
naked truth unmasked ; he loved her, and 
he was wronging Philip. Suddenly Pene- 
lope’s words came back to him, bringing 
with them new temptation. She was Philip’s 
wife only in name. The very thought filled 
him with despair. Could the law be some- 
how put away, and could two beings be 
thus saved from misery? To put against 
this was the other horrible thought that 
Penelope had vowed sacred vows, intend- 
ing merely to benefit ly Philip’s money. 

To a Bethune this was a revolting idea. 
Forster himself had always been above any 
covetous idea. He loved because he loved ; 
poverty had no fears for him, but now he 
found himself loving a woman who had 
indeed stooped very low for money! On 
the other hand, it was impossible to think 
of Penelope and vulgar greed at the same 
moment. Her motive lay deeper, in a pride of 
the old house, a pride of family, a passionate 
rebellion against being swept away from 
the face of her own land, the land where 
she was bred and born, and where her 
ancestors had lived. 

This was the strange puzzle which pre- 
sented itself to him. For Penelope to re- 
main in her present condition was, to him, 
a greater moral sin than it would be if she 
consented to give all up, and go far away 


with him. She was now taking Philip’s | 


money, she was deceiving the world, and 
she was deceiving herself; but what would 
the world say at the vulgar ending which 
Forster contemplated. They would hear 
that he had run away with his friend’s wife. 
They would not know that by so doing he 
would be saving her from worse disgrace. 





The law would relieve Philip of all obliga- 
tion, and his money would revert to him. 
He would have suffered untold misery, but 
then what happiness could he expect in the 
future ? 

All at once there was a noise of breaking 
twigs. A man jumped across a narrow 
ditch and stood before him. Forster recog- 
nised Jim Oldcorn. 

“Good evening, sir! You’ve cum a bit 
late to see the land. Oim late myself, but 
awm seeking the master.” 

**T was looking for my sister ; she stayed 
behind to pick some ferns,” said Forster. 

“The lady missed her way. She didn’t 
mind what she wad duaken. It’s loik the 
master. He’s very difficult of mindin’,” 

“You mean the King ?” 

*‘ Ause, the King o’ Rothery; he noo 
king o’ his mind, he’s a stupid baboon at 
toimes, with his immagin’ and money 

ettin’.” 

“There’s been changes at the Palace,” 
said Forster, hardly knowing what he said. 

“So there be, gran’ servints and the 
loike ; but it’s onnatural. The King can’t 
alter it. To be sure he cud turn ’im out; 
but, hooiver, he takes to lauffin and says he 
cud be rich as ony of them.” 

‘‘His brain is turned, I fear, since the 
loss of his son?” 

“‘That’s it, sir. The law calls he mad, 
but he’s cannily sharp at toimes. I mun tell 
ye his idea. He says he’s gotten money 
hidden away, and he keeps looking and 
looking. Oh! ’is varra crazy. I mun go 
on, sir, and seek him, for he gave me the 
slip to-day.” 

“If you see my sister, Oldcorn, perhaps 
you'll be good enough to set her on the 
right way. I ought to have met her before 
now.” 

Oldcorn assented, then adding that the 
King was sure to take another path than 
the one they were on, he plunged deeper 
into the wood and disappeared. 

Forster now decided to go back to the spot 
where he had left Dora, and then to return 
to the Palace in case he had missed her. 

He had not gone very far when he was 
suddenly aware of a strange, hobbling figure 
approaching him, He knew at once it must 
be the truant King, but he, too, was startled 
by the first sight of Penelope’s father. 

The old man looked more like an evil 
gnome than a gentleman of long descent, 
and certainly the idea of kingship was 
almost ludicrous in connection with the 
crippled figure attired in patched and dirty 
fustian. 
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Forster determined not to speak to him 
unless he spoke first, so he courteously turned 
off the path to let the old man pass him. 

But the King had other intentions ; he 
| peered at him with the evil look of some 
fictitious being, and suddenly seized his arm. 


“Have you seen Oldcorn? Which way 
did he go?” 

Forster took off his hat and answered 
quietly : 


“Your servant took a path which crosses 
this one five or ten minutes farther back.” 

The King laughed immoderately, and 
rolled out a string of oaths which made 
This was Penelope's father ! 
The thing seemed an impossibility. 

‘* He'll be in a fine way. Ah! I’ve given 
him the slip. But I’ve had a young lady as 
my companion. Your sister. Hey! Don't 
be frightened. I’ve not done her any harm. 
She’s a useful girl. Tell me, don’t they say 
up there that I’m crazy?” 

‘“‘Yes, sir,” said Forster impatiently, for 
he was now really anxious about Dora. 

“Don’t believe a word of it. Crazy! 
Never was saner in my life. I’ve found it. 
Ah! I can laugh at them now. I can do 
you a good turn, too, for your sister’s sake, | 
because she’s a useful girl, and she isn’t | 

silly or afraid. Listen.” 

“Tf you'll excuse me, sir, I must go on | 
and find my sister. She is not accustomed | 
to be alone in this wood.” 

“Hang your southern politeness! The | 
girl’s gone home, I tell you. She’s gone to | 
the Palace—my Palace. Eh! It’s you I 
want. You are not here for nothing. Eh! ! | 
No one comes here without some purpose.’ 

“IT came on a visit, sir. If you ob- 
ject 

“T’m no one now, of course not. I’m 
mad—but I can see some things. You're 
in love with my girl. Oh, I’ve seen you. 
I know the soft ways of your fine gentle- 
man. Penelope is caught this time; she’s 
in love with you. Hang the girl, why did 
she marry that other fellow? Let him go— 
a mere tradesman, Do you think Penelope 
will evercare for him? Never, I know the 
Winskell pride.” 

‘Excuse me, sir,” put in Forster indig- 
nantly, “ but you are speaking of my friend, 

one of the noblest men on earth.” 
j} “A man with no pedigree! Do 
you know what our pedigree can show? 
None of your bastard business. An old 
true pedigree, one that makes you south 
—" nobility wince—and now it’s lost, 
ost.” 

It seemed ridiculous to hear this tattered, 





crippled man boast of a pedigree, and yet it 
was true, the Winskells could put many 
kingly descents to shame. 

“T despise pedigrees,” exclaimed Forster 
angrily ; “‘ what does long descent mean, 
except to be more of gentleman than others 
who are less well born, and why does 
accident of birth make one free to be false 
and to counsel crime?” 

Forster paused, he was his own accuser 
and his own judge. 

“T must go on and find wy sister,” he 
added, calming down. 

“Ah! you hot-tempered gentleman, so 
you wince, do you? You don’t mind hold- 
ing the rod and letting the fish dangle, but 
you won’t bring it to land! You draw fine 
distinctions, so do the poachers here when 
they snare my game, but I’m even with 
them and with the thieves who steal my 
sheep. Look you, young man, they go and 
alter the mark on my lambs’ ears, but they 
don’t know I put another on ’em. Get 
along with you. A fine hero you make!” 

Sosaying the King hobbled off, apparently 
in high displeasure, leaving his guest smart- 
ing under his words. It is truth, not false- 
| hood, that offends, 

Forster had fallen from his high pedestal, 
and now he knew it. All these past days, 
| seeming so beautiful, so delicious, he had 
been false to his professions, but now his 
“eyes were open. Even a selfish old man 
like this swearing King ot Rothery saw 
| through him. 
| He was suddenly stopped in the rush of 
| assailing thought by the sight of the dis- 
| surbed earth, on which still lay a clump of 
uprooted ferns. Here Dora had stopped, 
and something had prevented her from 
finishing her work. He stooped down and 
noticed his own handkerchief lying there 
forgotten. Then another assailing thought 
struck him. He had brought Dora here, 
and he had allowed her to be in close 
contact with ideas far removed from all 
hhe had ever taught her. This thought 
seemed almost more terrible to him than 
even his own backsliding. Dora—whose 
mind was as pure as crystal, with no stain 
to be found in it—had been brought by him 
to witness his own sin. His sister! Ever 
since she could lisp and toddle she had 
followed him, and believed in him. 

“We must go,” he said aloud, rising 
quickly, “we must go from this place of 
evil enchantment,” but he added in a low 
voice, lulled by the sweet sound of the 
words, “‘ My Princess, my Princess, cannot 
I take you with me?” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


PENELOPE, too, was living in a land of en- 
chantment. She was sitting by the open 
window, with her hands crossed on her lap, 
gazing out into the gathering twilight, when 
she heard a knock at her door and Dora 
rushed in. Her dress was torn and muddy, 
her hair dishevelled, and her eyes looked 
troubled. 

“So you have come back, dear. Where 
did your brother find you, Dora?” 

“He didn’t find me. Where is he?” 

“He went to look for you, but he 
will guess you are safe. What is the matter, 
Dora?” 

The girl sank on a low footstool near the 
Princess. 

“Oh! dear Princess, I am glad I am 
back here again. I met your father in the 
wood,” 

Penelope looked a little disturbed. 

“Did he frighten you? His mind is 
quite astray. Even Jim Oldeorn cannot 
always keep him in sight, now that he is 
better able to walk. You must not take 
any notice of his words.” 

“But I could not help it; and oh, 
Princess, he made me promise not to tell 
any one.” 

“To tell what?” said Penelope im- 
patiently. 

‘Where all that gold is concealed.” 

The Princess laughed. 

“That is an old craze of his, dear. He 
fancies there is hidden treasure on the 
estate. As if uncle would not have known 
it! He is always——” 

*“ But I saw it—yes, I saw it, Princess. 
It is not a dream. 1 am awake. See, I am 
really awake! But I must not tell you 
where it is—only I saw it, I may say 
that.” 

Penelope rose slowly from her chair and 
almost shook Dora. She held her arm 
firmly as if she would, as if she must know 
the truth. 

“Dora, you are dreaming. It is false.’ 
We are poor, very poor. We have long 
been unable to—to—— till I married, I 
mean.” 

“Then perhaps it was your husband’s 
money which the King had hidden, if he 
is not in his right mind ; but, indeed, dear 
Princess, don’t be angry with me ; I saw it, 
indeed I did.” 

Dora felt quite confused by Penelope’s 
excitement. 

“Some brass coins he took you in with. 
The tradition is false, utterly false. If it 





had been true my uncle would long ago 
have found it out. Do you think he would 
have sacrificed his life, my life, for a false- 
hood? No, no, I did it for him, and for 
uncle.” 

Penelope, who was so seldom excited, 
now seemed to forget she was talking to a 
girl who knew nothing of her secret, and 
Dora was struck dumb with astonishment. 
After her past fright she still felt a little un- 
nerved, and this seemed the last blow. 

“T am very sorry I mentioned it, Pene- 
lope, I never guessed you would mind. 
Why should you? If it is true you will 
be richer for the discovery, and if it is not 
true, then some one ought to prevent the 
King hiding his own money away.” 

“Where is it?” asked Penelope, more 
quietly. 

*T mustn’t tell that. 
but——” 

“And you expect me to believe it! 
Nonsense.” 

Dora stood up very straight and raised 
her head slightly. In spite of Forster's 
long striving after perfect equality, he had 
not quite made his sister forget she was a 
Bethune. 

**T have never told a lie in my life,” said 
the girl. 

The words recalled Penelope at last to 
the duty of politeness. 

“Forgive me. Yes, I do believe you 
saw something, but not gold, not anything 
that is really of consequence.” 

*T saw gold, but of course I cannot tell 
how much it was, or whether the papers 
were important. I know the place where 
it is hidden, and I have promised not to 
show it. You know a promise is binding, 
isn’t it?” 

‘*No, a thousand times no, if we have 
made it under a wrong impression,” said 
Penelope vehemently. 

Dora shook her head. 

“*T made the promise, no one can release 
me but himself.” 

“You don’t understand, Dora. My 
father has lost his senses. He is not 
responsible,” 

“Oh! I couldn’t, I couldn’t break my 
promise. What would Forster think of 
me? Ask him, he will tell you that I 
never have broken my word. He used to 
teach me when I was a child, that a 
Bethune had never been known to do such 
a thing.” 

A gong sounded through the Palace, and 
Dora started up. 

“T must go and dress for dinner. I 
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am so untidy. Penelope, don’t be angry 
with me. If I could tell you, you know I 
would do so,” 

“Tt is of no consequence,” said Penelope, 
and then Dora disappeared as the maid 
came in with a message, 

Before she went downstairs, Penelope 
looked at herself in the great pier glass. 
She knew she was beautiful ; and now she 
cared about her beauty, because Forster 
loved her. But to-night she thought, was 
this really true about the hidden wealth ? It 
could not be true; such things happened 
only in books, not in real life, But if it 
were true; if it turned out that she had 
sacrificed herself in vain—in vain! That 
would be too cruel of her father. Had he 
known all the time? She clenched her 
hands, feeling she could not forgive him. 
But perhaps it was not true. It was some 
childish play with which Dora had been 
taken in. Then again, suppose it were 
true? She could be free of Philip. She 
might—but how? Was there no way but 
with disgrace? Only the opinions of the 
world to fight against. Far away in some 
foreign country with Forster, who would 
care, or who would know? But how could 
she think of such a thing? She, a Princess, 
descended from a line of Kings, how could 
she stoop so low? What people said could 
not matter ; for Forster's sake she would 
brave the world’s displeasure. He would 
understand why she had acted as she had 
done. 

He had left her suddenly this evening. 
Was he glad or sorry? He could not be 
sorry that his love was returned. But 
Philip was his friend, and Forster was so 
true. 

Then she had to go downstairs, and to 
meet her uncle in the hall as if nothing 
had happened. Another discovery she 
made. She began to feel differently towards 
the man whom all her life long she had 
worshipped and obeyed. It was through 
him she was now so miserable—oh, so 
miserable! She cared now more for a 
human creature than for the honour of the 
old house. Was she false ? 

Forster was in late, and apologised for 
his tardy appearance. He and his sister 
compared notes about the wood paths, and 
Dora merely explained her late arrival by 
reason of her having missed her way. 

The Duke, undisturbed by any unusual 
events, was as calm and as courteous as 
usual. He was quite punctilious about 
etiquette, now that he was able to gratify 
his fastidiousness. To see his niece beauti- 





fully dressed, and becomingly waited upon, 
was a real pleasure to him. 

After dinner the Princess came and sat 
in the drawing-room, and Dora played on 
the piano as she saw that Penelope was 
silent and did not care to talk. 

Presently Penelope drew back the heavy 
curtain and looked out over the glen, now 
lighted by the pale, misty moonlight. 

How was she to find out the truth of 
that discovery? How? She must know, 
but only Dora knew. How like her father 
in his crazy conceit to tell the stranger! 
Could there be any truth in it? The 
question appeared to her now one of im- 
mense magnitude. If she could rid herself 
of all her obligations to Philip, if she 
might be free to—to—— she turned 
round suddenly to Dora, and called her 
softly. 

Dora left the piano and came to her 
friend. 

“Tell me again, dear. You saw the 
gold, and my father told you not to tell 
me where it is?” 

“ Yes, indeed it is true.” 

“‘T know I can believe all you say; but 
how can I believe my father? Dora, you 
don’t know, you don’t understand my 
strange life. You, who have always been 
happy with your own people.” 

‘* Poor Princess,” said Dora gently ; “ you 
have had a lonely life.” 

“Lonely! Ob, yes, very lonely! My 
mother never cared for young people. She 
did not understand them. My father— 
you have seen him. When his mind was 
clear he was always eccentric, and my 
brother was the same. I was alone, quite 
alone, except for my dear uncle. He 
taught me, he trained my mind, and made 
me understand what I had to remember all 
my life long. I was a Princess by right of 
our ancient family. The honour of the 
house depended on me, for he saw that 
everywhere the property was going down 
in’ value, and that some day we should be 
beggars. He has often spoken to my father 
about it, but he only scoffed at him. Then 
we resolved, my uncle and myself, to bear 
the burden. He proved to me that I must 
do as he told me, and I think he is the 
only man I ever obeyed, But if all our 
self-sacrifice were useless, if all this time 
we were rich Oh, you can’t really 
understand it, Dora; but if it is so, I—I 
cannot forgive my father. Tell me where 
this money is hidden.” 

“T must not, indeed I must not, dear 
Princess,” said Dora, much distressed. ‘‘ Let 
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me ask the King about it, and see if he will | 
release me from my promise.” 

Penelope shook her head. 

“You could not find him now. He may 
have gone to the farm. I do not know 
where he is.” 

*T will go to the wood to-morrow; he 
may be there again,” said Dora. ‘“ And I 
will ask him to let you see the place, but 
ctherwise I must not, I must not.” 

Then Forster and the Duke came in, and 
the latter, knowing nothing of the strange 
complication, was as cheerful and as cour- 
teous as ever. 

Forster saw that the Princess was rather 
silent and absorbed. This new mood in 
her made him forget his previous misgiving. 
He was once more absorbed by the one 
idea. How was he to save her from her 
miserable marriage ? How could he rescue 
her from the power of this mad father ? 
The King’s words rang through his ears. 
The temptation seemed to grow stronger. 
To fly away, anywhere with her, to take 
her where life was less complicated, and 
where the world—he had never cared much 
for the world, so this was easy to hin— 
should not touch them with its evil words 
and its scorn ; that would be happiness. 

The evening wore slowly away, and 
Dora, saying she was tired, went to bed 
earlier than usual. Penelope followed, but 
Forster stopped her for one moment as he 
lighted her candle. 

“T met your father,” he said, holding 
her hand, which now she did not even try 
to take away. 

“ You, too! Oh, what did he say?” she 
asked, blushing deeply. 

“He was excited about—something or 
other. He knows that—that——” 

“He knows nothing—nothing,” said 
Penelope proudly. 

“He has found out our secret,” said 
Forster, forgetting prudence. ‘ He knows 
that——” ' 

“He might have made me free, once,” 
she said slowly. “Now I must know, I 
must. Good night, To-morrow——” 

“To-morrow we ought to leave you, 
Princess; I must take Dora home. But 
tell me, what shall I do afterwards? You 
must decide. Dearest, we were made for 
each other. Why did you let the miserable 
gold turn you away ?” 

‘Because I was bound to do it,” said 
Penelope slowly. ‘“ But surely there is 
some way out of all this. Good night. I 





hear uncle’s step, and I must go and find | 
my father.” | 


“ Where?” 

“Somewhere. I must find him. He 
may be at the farm, or somewhere here. 
He must tell me before—before you go.” 

She hurried to her own room, and sending 
away her maid, she dressed herself in out- 
of-door attire. If Dora would not tell her, 
then her father must do so. But first she 
must wait till all the servants were gone to 
bed. State and modern civilisation neces- 
sarily include a certain bondage ; the eyes 
and ears about us must be thought about. 

When silence reigned Penelope cautiously 
opened her door and went downstairs. 
She walked along the haunted passage and 
distinctly heard the footsteps following 
her. To-night she was afraid. For tle 
first time in her life she almost turned back, 
then full of another idea she scorned the 
ghost and proceeded. “I must see my 
father, I must,” she repeated. She went 
to the old wing and knocked at the King’s 
door. Noone was there. Then she resolved 
to go to the farm where he often slept, 
and where Oldcorn had taken up his abode. 
She would, she must find him, and if 
it were true that they were rich, she would 
tell Philip that he must release her. The 
sin was not hers. A legal sin’ was one only 
in the eyes of the world, a thing not to 
be considered at all. Forster had asked 
her what he should do, and she would 
tell him. She had always loved him, she 
had loved none but him. Her uncle must 
answer for the rest. 

More excited than she had ever been 
in her life before, she took the road to 
the farm. It was on the near outskirts 
of the wood they had gone through in 
the afternoon. She was almost sure to 
find her father there. That interview would 
finish this uncertainty, it must finish it. 
She could have gone blindfolded, but the 
moon was rising, and she could see the 
path like a pale track in the midst of gloom. 
On and on she: went, till at last she reached 
the old cottage-like building called the 
farm. Great barns were built around it, 
and the wood threw its shadow over all 
the buildings. 

She hurried to the door and tapped at the 
low window. 

There was an answer. 
‘ether’s voice. 

“Who wants me ?” 

*T do, let me see you for a few moments ; 
I must.” 

She looked through the window,. and 
saw the old man cowering over the fire 
He often did not go to bed till daylight. 


It was in her 
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“Come in, then,” he said sulkily. 

““ Where is Jim Oldcorn?” was her first 
question. 

“In bed and asleep. Come in if you 
must,” 

“T must,” she said, shutting the door 
behind her. 

The King looked at her suspiciously and 
maliciously, then laughed as he pointed 
to a chair. 

“ What do you want me for, eh, girl ?” 

“T want to know if it is true?” 

“ What's true?” 

“The gold you showed to that young 
. girl—is it true we are rich, is that gold 
ours #” 

“Ah! so you care to ask me now, do 


you? You never believed it in the old 
days. True, she saw it, didn’t she tell 
you?” 


“T know, but I don’t believe it.” 

He laughed again. 

“Then go your own way, and leave mé 
to’go mine. Out with you, I say,” and 
with a volley of curses he pointed to the 
door. The mad fit was upon him. Penelope 
saw the evil gleam in his eyes. It was 
no use staying longer. The King was as 
obstinate as others of his race, and now 
he was barely answerable for his actions. 

‘“‘Tt’s nct true,” she said as she rose 
to go. 

But the King only laughed. 





LINCOLN’S INN. 





A once popular distich neatly sums up 
the salient features of the four Inns of 
Court : 

Gray’s Inn for walks, Lincoln for a wall, 

Inner Temple for a garden, Middle for a hall; 
and no one can approach Lincoln’s Inn 
from the “ Fields” without acknowledging 
the justice of the saying. There you have 
wall, nothing but wall, without any crannied 
hole or chink through which a modern 
Pyramus and Thisbe could converse. It is 
the garden wall of the Benchers of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and above it rise proudly the high- 
pitched roofs of the modern hall and 
library—creditable piles of red brick of 
which the builders have no cause to be 
ashamed. But they cover a good space of 
the old garden which was formerly one of 
the delights of the Inn; and it still looks 
green and pleasant, the still remaining 
stretch of green sward fringed with flower- 
beds, where gaudy tulips and fragrant 
hyacinths show brightly in the spring sun- 


shine, And in that distant corner under 
the great wall, there has been some attempt 
at landscape gardening to hide the ugly 
uniformity of the brick enclosure. Would 
that it could be made to walk away, like 
the wall in Quince’s interlude ! 

True, there is a gate in the wall, a poor, 
feeble, modern gateway, that offers to foot 
passengers a short cut to Chancery Lane. 
And it is from the side of the lane that 
Lincoln’s Inn is best approached, beneath 
the fine old gateway that still remains as 
one of the landmarks of old London. The 
lane itself is fast changing its appearance. 
From behind the hoardings which have so 
long obstructed the narrow footway by 
Roll’s Yard, has arisen a towering pile of 
offices, Big buildings are being pushed 
forward in all directions; huge printing- 
offices occupy the sites of old sponging- 
houses ; and the old taverns, that once were 
the haunts of lawyers and clerks in chancery, 
are now the resort of newspaper men, re- 
porters, and the myriad servants of the 
press. But Lincoln’s Inn Gateway: still 
holds its own, with its dark, grimy towers 
and gloomy flanking buildings, all of the 
fashion of an age when the defensive 
possibilities of a structure were not alto- 
gether lost sight of. 





For when the gate was built in the reign 
|of Henry the Seventh, people still re- 
'membered stout Sir John Fortescue, whose 
| decision in “ Thorpe’s case” was familiarly 
| quoted even to our own days. Sir John, 
| who had been of Lincoln’s Inn, till 
‘he was made King’s Serjeant, and who 
| was afterwards Chief Justice and Lord 
Chancellor, for all his legal dignities and 
venerable years, laid about him lustily at 
Towton fight, and only joined his Royal 
mistress in her flight when the day was 
hopelessly lost. And long after the gate 
had settled on its foundations, we shall 
find a Queen’s attorney having a brush with 
rebels, not only by writ, but ‘‘ vi et armis.” 

3ut if the flanking towers are heavy and 
gloomy, the gateway itself is dignified and 
comely; with its date, 1518, and three 
handsome shields carved over the opening, 
old De Lacy’s rampant lion on the left, 
with the arms of the reigning Tudor 
Monarch in the middle, and those of Sir 
Thomas Lovel on the other side—the last a 
great benefactor to the Inn, and liberal also 
to the church, of whom it is written: 


All the nunnes of Holywell 
Pray for the soul of Sir Thomas Lovel. 


The chamber over the gate, tradition 
says, was once occupied by Oliver Crom- 
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well, but there is no record to show for it. 
He was a frequent visitor anyhow, for 
passing through the gate you find in the 
corner of the old buildings a low-browed 
doorway leading to nests of chambers ; and 
here assuredly once lived Thurloe, Crom- 
well’s private secretary, John Timbs tells 
a story of Oliver visiting his secretary, and 
discussing with him a plan for assassinating 
Prince Charles and the Duke of York, who 
were then exiles in Holland. The hour is 
late, and the pair believe themselves to be 
alone in the building, when Mr. Secretary's 
secretary is discovered, asleep apparently, 
in an anteroom. He may have overheard 
the plot, and the sleep may be feigned; 
and Cromwell, drawing his sword, proposes 
to kill him, and thus “ make sikar.” But 
Thurloe shows how calmly the youth is 
sleeping, unconscious of the threatening 
sword, and begs his life. The youth had 
been wide awake, however, and presently 
revealed the plot to friends of the Royal 
exiles, who were thus put upon their guard. 

The old buildings of the Inn, which were 
not finished till many years after the gate- 
way, are continued into Old Square, with 
curious turret staircases and small, ill-lighted 
chambers. But the occupants of these last 
have the privilege of reflecting that they sit 
in the seats of the great legal luminaries of 
other days, For Lincoln’s Inn has always 
been a nursery of great lawyers, and was 
long ago described as “one of the Hospitia 
Majora, such as receive not gudgeons and 
smelts, but the polypuses and leviathans, 
the behemoths and the giants of the law.” 
If there are ghosts anywhere stirring, surely 
it must be in these old chambers; where 
of old, when in the flesh, they worked 
by day and caroused by night, spending 
their whole lives in the Inn, perhaps 
feasting in the old hall, dancing round 
about the big fire, holding their moots and 
pursuing their accustomed revels, till such 
time as the sexton of the Inn raised the 
great flagstone in the chapel crypt, and the 
worthy Bencher mingled his dust with that 
of the mighty men of old. 

The old hall, scene of all the mootings 
and feastings, seems to be of Henry the 
Eighth’s time, and it was probably while it 
was building that “rare old Ben” worked 
as a bricklayer at the Inn, if Fuller is to 
be believed, “with a trowel in one hand anda 
book in the other.” Since the new hall 
was opened in 1843 the old place has been 
used for courts: at one time for the Vice- 
Chancellors—comfortable, cosy courts, where 
ancient gentlemen, perhaps a little blind 





and not a little deaf, would make believe to 
listen to the prosings of other elderly 
gentlemen, who imparted a congenial dry- 
ness to all sorts of subjects, from the 
marriage of an interesting ward of court, to 
the infringement of a patent for a garden 
roller. As for where the Lord Chancellor 
sat, he might have to be hunted from court 
to court like a broody hen ; but his favourite 
seat was certainly in Lincoln’s Inn, which 
was always somehow or other affiliated to 
the equity side of the temple of justice. 
There are no more Vice-Chancellors ; Chan- 
cery itself has been knocked out; the great 
building in the Strand has swallowed up 
our snug little courts, as the lean kine ate 
up the fat, yet still the Inn seems. to carry 
on the same business under another name. 
To-day the hall door is garnished with a 
programme of lectures ina “legal educa- 
tion ” course, and through the windows can 
be seen the gingerbread canopy that of old 
was “de rigueur” for a seat of justice. 

The new hall is still used as a kind of 
overflow court from the big building, and 
something seems to be going on there 
to-day, judging from the number of people 
with bags and bundles of papers who are 
making their way along the garden path 
towards the hall. The garden itself is 
reserved for members of the “Society,” 
who never use it. But it forms a convenient 
short cut to an entrance in Stone Buildings, 
that abuts upon Holborn, and a man of 
resolution, who knows the way, may pur- 
sue it unchallenged ; but should he hesitate 
and falter, he will be politely turned back 
by a porter, who guards his grassplats as 
Betsy Trotwood guarded hers, or like the 
dons of Oxford, where undergraduates are 
concerned. 

It is a wonderful garden that, if only | 
for its history, which has been disinterred 
from ancient records by painstaking archzo- 
logists. As everybody knows, Lincoln’s } 
Inn takes its name from the Earl of Lin- 
coln, one Henry De Lacy, who had his inn 
or residence here, where once the Black 
Friars had dwelt, in a house looking upon 
Holborn, with a fine garden which perhaps } 
the good Benedietines had laboured to form. 
Anyhow, in De Lacy’s time, which was 
that of the first Edward, the garden of his | 
London house flourished apace, and brought | 
him a good profit, while he was following 
his lord the King in the Welsh and Scottish 
wars. Fruits alone brought in a profit, 
handsome for those days, of some nine 
pounds a year, for apples, pears, cherries, 
walnuts, and the minor fruits of the garden ; 
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cuttings of the vine were sold, and roses 
too, as buttonholes for the good citizens, 
if they had buttons in those days ; there 
were pretty girls, anyhow, to wear them in 
their bosoms. Beans of sorts, onions, garlic, 
leeks, were cultivated, and it might have 
been one of De Lacy’s gardeners who in- 
troduced the leek into Wales. For the 
Earl of Lincoln’s Inn had acquired, by the 
King’s favour, a rich lordship in the vale 
of Clwyd, and there he built the strong 
castle of Denbigh, over whose ruined arch 
his mutilated effigy still presides “in his 
stately long robes.” 

Some say that the Earl himself was 
something of a lawyer, and that he invited 
other gentlemen of the long robe to occupy 
a portion of his inn. But the Bishops of 
Chichester had something to say in the 


| matter, for their town house occupied part 


of the site of Lincoln’s Inn. Chichester 
Rents and Bishop’s Court still preserve the 
memory of their former owner—narrow 
passages devoted to taverns, eating-houses, 
law-stationers, law-printers, and other trades 
more or less serviceable to the adjoining 
legal hive. Both these courts have common 
issue, by a sort of back door, to Lincoln’s 
Inn, and form a kind of run for lawyers’ 
clerks, who skip in and out of the legal 
warren like rabbits. Indeed, there is alto- 
gether, and especially when the courts are 
sitting, a considerable stir and ‘come and 
go” about the old Inn. Barristers in wigs 
and gowns, othersineveryday costume, whom 
gate-keepers and porters respectfully salute 
—now an Attorney-General hastening to his 
chambers, or a Q.C, in rustling silk. And 
with these a constant stream of vivacious 
lawyers’ clerks, who make the vaulted 
passages resound as they recount their ex- 
ploits, perhaps with the Masters about 
costs, or with the governor about being 
late in the morning, for they all are given 
to cutting it fine, like Mr. Lowten of 
Pickwickian fame, Others, too, abrupt and 
absorbed, managing clerks, who consider 
themselves, and perhaps justly, as the men 
who really drive the legal machine, while 
all the others, wigs and gowns, ushers and 
silk purses, are so many puppets : 


The seals and maces dance before them ! 


Then there are the young legal exquisites 
of the day, such as would formerly have 


| cast a lustre upon the dusty chambers of 


Mr. Serjeant Snubbin. But the last of 
the Serjeants has been marched off by the 
grimmest Serjeant of all. They were wide 
awake, those Serjeants, and sold their Inn 
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| and. pocketed the proceeds with marvellous 


adroitness. 

But the Serjeant, “dans son vivant,” 
was always a notable figure in Lincoln’s 
Inn, although strictly speaking, according to 
ancient usage, he had no status there; for 
on becoming a Serjeant a member quitted 
the society, which discharged him with a 
handsome breakfast, a purse of ten guineas, 
and a pair of Oxford gloves—the gloves of 
Woodstock were surely sold within living 
memory—rang him out to the ting-tang of 
the old chapel bell. 

The bell, in its little pigeon-cote of a 
turret, has a history of its own. It was 
given to the Inn, it is said, by Dr. Donne, 
who was with the Earl of Essex at the 
taking of Cadiz, and brought home the 
bell, which had doubtless hung in some 
convent belfry or high church tower. And 
every now and then its ancient voice is 
heard, when some great lawyer has gone to 
his rest, as it did the other day for Lord 
Bowen, when the chapel was crowded with 
brethren of the robe and friends of the 
late Judge. The chapel itself is a plain 
but not uncomely building of Jacobean 
Gothic, the architect indeed having been 
no other than our oid Welsh friend, Inigo 
Jones. It was consecrated in 1623, and 
Dr. Donne preached to a great concourse 
on the occasion. As Pennant wrote— 
who is a capital guide to eighteenth- 
century London—‘“‘it is built upon massy 
pillars and affords under its shelter an 
excellent walk.” 

Under the chapel, indeed, was long a 
favourite promenade, for lawyers who were 
looking out for clients, 


Or wait for customers between 
The pillar rows in Lincoln’s Inn, 


and forworshipful gentlemen like Mr. Samuel 
Pepys of the Admiralty, who reports having 
walked there at the time the new garden 
was being laid out. Yet it is a shivery, 
chilly kind of place—an open-air crypt 
indeed, with a handsome groined roof 
above, and gravestones underneath, flat 
slabs on which are recorded the names of 
ancient Benchers and once famous lawyers 
who sleep beneath. Of these the most 
generally known is William Prynne, who 
lost his ears or part of them for writing 
scandal about Queen Henrietta—a Star 
Chamber matter—but who lived to be as 
great a plague to Cromwell as he had 
been to Charles, and died long after 
the Restoration. A short and simple 
epitaph records his career, but the author 
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of “ Hudibras” has given us a more ample 
one: 

Here lies the corse of William Prynne, 

A bencher once of Lincoln’s Inn, 

Who restless ran through thick and thin. 


But whilst he this hot humour tugs, 
Death fang’d the remnant of his lugs. 


Another noted Lincoln’s Inn man of the 
period was Lord Shaftesbury, the Achitophel 
of Dryden’s “Hind and Panther,” one of 
the keenest intellects of the age, who from 
the woolsack just missed the axe of the 
executioner, and who died a fugitive, when 
a few years more life might have restored 





tilled up there is no evidence to show, and 
the rabbits have followed the great pike 
into the ewigkeit. But the sporting pro- 
clivities of the law students and the young 
barristers of the Inns of Court have lasted to 
our own days. There was always a trouble 
in managing these young gentlemen. They 
would wear long rapiers, and could hardly 
be persuaded to come into hall with only a 
dagger at their backs, which was enough 
surely for their occasions, especially as there 
were plenty of carving-knives about. Their | 
doublets, too, would be of a richness and 
colour unsuited to the sober profession of | 


him to even higher dignities. Another | the law, All kinds of sumptuary edicts were 
earlier Lincolnite was Lord Chancellor| made and broken to restrain their extra- 
Egerton, the founder of a powerful family. | vagance. Nor would the young fellows 
And the Mores, of whom was the famous | always dance to the piping of their elders. 
Chancellor Sir Thomas, who lost his head | One Candlemas the junior barristers were 
in good earnest, had been of Lincoln’s Inn | put out of commons, because they would not 
for generations. Philip Yorke, too, who | dance before the Judges who had come to 
held the seals so long that his wife made | share in the revels. Though the coifed and 
the gold-embroidered purses borne before | ermined seniors could foot it bravely on 
the Chancellor into a splendid. quilt or | occasion : 
coverlid ; and Lord Talbot, his successor, | The judge to dance his brother serjeant ealls ; 
who kept up the ancient revels with great | and Chancellors and Benchers danced “en 
gusto. Lord Mansfield, the incorruptible, | ronde” about the hall, like so many of 
with many other great lawyers, hailed from | Robinson Crusoe’s savages. 
Lincoln’s Inn, and are remembered in the| And if the law students of old were a 
blazoned windows of the chapel. | trouble to their seniors, they were a terror 
The newer part of the Inn has not, per-| to their more peaceable neighbours. “O 
haps, much history to boast of. New | the mad days that I havespent!” cries Mr. 
Square, indeed, is only comparatively new, | Justice Shallow, as he recalls the adventures 
having been built in 1682 by Henry | of his student days. And against such— 
Serle, who is remembered in the adjoining | the unthrifts of the Inns of Court—the 
Serle Street. The site was not definitely | parishioners of St. Clement’s keep watch 
part of the Inn, having been known as | and ward, while the recorder himself stands 
Feckett’s Field, and once the jousting- | by St. Clement’s Church to see the lantern 
ground of the Knights Templars from over | hung out, and observe if he could meet with 
the way. But it is handsomely if plainly | any of these outrageous scholars. 
built of good 1ed brick, and the gateway in| But the law students of to-day have lost 
the corner leading into Carey Street is a| these perhaps objectionable characteristics. 
pleasant, comely structure, People lived in | No longer clustered together in inns and 
the Inn in the early days of New Square,: nests of chambers, they form no distinct 
or Serle’s Court, as it was then called, and | element in the great mass of London life, 
the first inhabitant was one Cavendish | and to be “reading for the bar” is com- 
Weedon, who contrived the “ pillar fountain | patible with the quietest domestic habits. 
and ornaments” that once occupied the | It isonly when dinners have to be eaten in 
centre of the grass-plat. There is no fountain | hall that anything of the old verve of the 
now to rival that of the Temple with its | law student manifests itself—and especially 











pleasant, cooling stream. 
Formerly, long ago, in Earl Henry’s 
time, there was a pond in Lincoln’s Inn, 


and the bailiff bought fry, and frogs, and | 
eels for the great pike that lurked beneath | 


its weedy banks. Where the new hall 
now stands was a coney-garth—a rabbit- 
warren, it seems, for the students of the 
Inn were forbidden to hunt there with bows, 
arrows, or darts. As to when the pond was 


ona call-night, when perhaps an echo of 
the ancient joyous uproar may be heard. 
| But there are no moots at the mess, and 
| “arguing a short case of one point,” as the 
newly-fledged were urged to do, would be 
regarded as an indication of lunacy. But 
as the dinner-hour approaches the old Inn 
puts on an appearance of decorous festivity. 
Cabs drive up and people hurry in from 
every quarter of the town. There are 
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swarthy Hindoos and yellow Chinamen, 
and perhaps a sable African among the 
crowd in which young, middle-aged, and 
even elderly students, men of every clime 
and race, as well as every age, are mingled 
in temporary fellowship. But the revels 
do not last long, and the Inn is soon left to 
its nightly repose ; and if, any of the old 
Benchers choose to walk out from under the 
crypt and pace up and down the garden 
walks in the moonlight, they will have the 
place to themselves, and may argue out 
their knotty points without fear of interrup- 
tion, till cock-crow sends them all back to 
their narrow beds. 





AIX-LES-BAINS OUT OF THE 
SEASON. 

THE blue Bourget lake, with its grey 
mountains, is a gracious introduction to the 
celebrated town of baths. The railway 
from Culoz skirts the water for miles. My 
fellow passengers—a curé with a red face and 
large ears, a market lady with a basket, and 
a couple of blue-breeched privates of the 
Army of the Republic—all crane their necks 
in the direction of the lake. Its sapphire 
tint in the shallows is good to see. The 
reeds here and there stand motionless; and, 
by the same token, the woolly clouds which 
lie against the sides of the mountains that 
girdle the lake seem as if they were glued to 
the rocks. There is, in fact, no wind. 
The one little fishing-boat a mile or so 
fiom the shore—seeking the lavaret, a 
toothsome fish—is as steady as if it had 
ten cables holding it fast. 

It is a morning such as Rousseau would 
have appreciated a hundred years ago. He 
loved Bourget and its neighbourhood ; 
enjoyed here many of his characteristic 
ecstasies, and suffered also many of his no 
less characteristic despondencies. But in 
some respects it is a morning wasted, for 
Aix-les-Bains, whose red roofs and white 
houses are now showing much above the 
like’s level, is as nearly empty as ever it is 
in these days. It is not the season, in 
short. What that means to a town of but 
six or seven thousand resident inhabitants 
may be guessed. Many parts of London 
are much the same to the observant and the 
unobservant alike in June and September, 
although June is the London season and 
September is not the season. But little 
Aix gets its population trebled or so during 
the fashionable visiting months, Hence, 
out of the season, one must expect to see 





villa after villa and hotels by the half-dozen 
shuttered and padlocked, and with no com- 
fortable, eddies of suggestive blue smoke 
from their shapely chimneys. It is rather 
a dismal sight, until one gets used to it. 

Yet there are compensations in such a 
state of affairs. One misses the long array 
of gold-laced hotel porters outside the 
railway station, with their respective omni- 
buses, and one is almost glad to miss their 
confusing unanimous invitations. It is, 
moreover, a certainty that one’s hotel bill 
will be about half what it would be in the 
season. Then the Casino is shut, and 
consequently the gaming tables are not 
open. This, too, may be pure gain, for 
though the spirit is often exceedingly strong 
in determining that its owner shall on no 
account risk his money at baccarat or aught 
else, the impetuous flesh quite as often 
insists that, ‘‘ just for the fun of the thing, 
you know,” there can be no harm in a little 
flutter. These little flutters are about the 
most expensive pastime going, and the dust 
and ashes they leave in the mouth are very 
disagreeable, 

Two other compensations may be men- 
tioned. There are people who run abroad 
in quest of fresh faces. They-wish to get 
out of the eternal groove, and not to see 
for a weck or two a single familiar ac- 
quaintance. Well, the odds are that when 
this is so they come plump against just the 
persons they wish least to see. It is 
especially likely to be so at Aix in the 
season ; but out of the season the odds are 
overwhelming in the other direction. And 
lastly, if you are of a tender nature, you 
may in the season suffer a little, or more 
than a little, discomfort in beholding certain 
of the fashionable invalids who then come 
here to be patched and cockered into living 
another lively year or two. These pictu- 
resque yet unsettling wrecks of humanity go 
elsewhere when Aix’s season is at an end. 
The commonplace peasants in blue blouses, 
and the white-capped women of the town 
are a deal better to see than these moribund 
millionaires and Princes of the blood. 

At the hotel nearest the station I am 
welcomed as a gourmand greets a new 
potatoe in February. Season or no season 
this building is obliged to keep its doors 
open—I am compelled to suppose at a loss. 
I have the choice of all its bedrooms. 
Afterwards monsieur and madame wait upon 
me for instructions about the evening 
dinner. Their courtesy is remarkable even 
for France—even for Southern France. But 
monsieur’s shoulders lift pathetically when 
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he learns that I am a mere bird of 
passage, in his house one day and in Italy 
the next. Still, it is a land of philosophy, 
this district to some extent consecrated to 
Rousseau, and I am none the less welcome 
for being so transitory a visitor. 

In the meantime I have several hours of 
daylight on my hands. It is not the 
season, and therefore I cannot hope to find 
a steamer conveniently waiting by the lake 
to convey me to Hautecombe—that lonely 
Abbey which holds so much of the Royal 
dust of the House of Savoy. I have been 
up the hill of the Superga by Turin, and 
looked at the more modern tombs of this 
famous family, in company with the usual 
crowd of tourists. There I found the 
distant summits of the Alps more interesting 
than the cold vaults of the church. At 
Hautecombe, also, no doubt, the solitude 
and the lake, and the grey cloud-capped 
mountains would have been fully as im- 
pressive as the ancient mausoleums. But I 
cannot put it to the test. 

The Grande Chartreuse is another “‘lion ” 
of the district, though rather a remote one. 
In the season there are brakes and other 
public conveyances thither from Aix, with 
“reduced terms for a quantity.” It is an 
enchanting excursion, but vexatious for the 
horses. I read the bills about it still on 
the walls of the town. They are, however, 
relics of the past season; wholly obsolete, 
‘yet not to be superseded until a new influx 
of visitors makes it necessary to print new 
notices. If I wish to visit the Grande 
Chartreuse out of the season, I must either 
go on to Grenoble by train, or else enjoy a 
lengthy colloquy with a local livery stable- 
man, 

Again, having walked up the Avenue de 
la Gare, and found my way into the 
public gardens—one nursemaid and one 
child are the only associates of its statuary 
—TI look to the south and see one of the 
highest of the mountains capped with a 
cross. This, too, is a favourite resort in 
the season. Thither there is a rack and 
pinion railway—-vivid illustrations of which 
adorn the stations far and wide round Aix. 
But the rack and pinion railway has 
suspended its functions. The snow is 
rather deep on the mountain-top. Indeed, 
there is snow in Aix itself, though I have 
not mentioned it earlier. The Aix snow 
looks quite out of place, and seems resolved 
to vanish as soon as possible. It has, in 
effect, disappeared in the little market 
square between the church, the great bath 
institution, and the so-called triumphal 








arch. Here five energetic young women 
were thumping clothes in the washing- 
trough, which Aix’s special facilities allow 
it to keep provided with warm water at 
no cost to any one. The steam of the 
hot springs disagrees with the snow. Nor 
is it much better elsewhere. The roads 
are in a state of slush. Nevertheless, 
these touches of evanescent white go well 
with: the red roofs and the garish green 
and gold of some of the villa facades ; 
and the pallid blue of the Aix sky domes 
the red roofs, the snow, and the dark 
mountains no less effectively. 

There is nothing in the world to do but 
lounge aimlessly hither and thither, trust- 
ing to the chapter of accidents for diversion. 
The shop-windows are not alluring. At 
the booksellers’ one notices that the 
Tauchnitz volumes are those of last season. 
The tarts in the pastrycooks’ almost look as 
if they came under the same category. I 
enter a notable liqueur store, whence many 
a portly flask of Benedictine and bottle of 
Chartreuse, both green and yellow, have 
travelled to England. The dame who 
controls the shop—she is the shape of a 
Benedictine flask—seems surprised at the 
sight of a possible customer. She is, how- 
ever, as thrifty as most Frenchwomen, and 
declines to abandon the bird in the hand 
for a possible bird at present in the bush: 
in other words, she continues her knitting 
even while she listens to my questions 
and makes her answers. Eventually we 
separate, “‘ mutually desolated.” 

Thence I wander on to the portico of the 
“ Etablissement Thermal.” I may as well 
kill some time in going the round here ; 
for the baths, unlike the hotels and Casino, 
are open perennially. Nature, in her 
supply of hot water—temperature one 
hundred and seven degrees and one hundred 
and sixty-three degrees respectively—-knows 
nothing of fashionable seasons. She is as 
generous in mid-winter as in mid-summer, 
when the mere thought of entering a room 
full of torrid vapour is enough to raise the 
hair and bring beads of moisture to the 
skin. A woman appears to guide me. She 
sees at a glance that I am not a victim 
either to rheumatism or a skin disease, and 
therefore not likely to be a client. But she 
does her best with me notwithstanding. 
There seems no end to the various apart- 
ments, each with its arrangement of tubes 
for squirting water upon the patient in 
every conceivable direction. There are also 
large swimming baths, the water a pretty 
blue in colour. And there is an inhaling- 
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room, which the fancy may easily picture 
in the season furnished with its complement 
of the sick and the valetudinarian, gasp- 
ing and sucking in the vapour for their 
lives’ sake, Daudet, in ‘‘ Numa Roumestan,” 
has sketched these scenes for us with truth 
and vigour. The sight of the iron chairs 
in the empty chamber is, after ‘ Numa 
Roumestan,” enough inspiration. There is 
also the hottest place of all, a natural cave 
in the superstructure, whence nature vomits 
an insufferable sulphureous air into the 
building proper. This dark hole, into which 
one peep suffices, is, my guide tells me 
with a yawn, called Hell. Its temperature 
is certainly too warm for any one not 
wholly divested of earthly instincts, As 
a crowning pleasure, I am offered a saucer- 
ful of the sulphur-tainted drinking water. 
This, however, I decline. Even curiosity 
cannot tempt me to nauseate myself with 
this vile rotten-egg flavour. I disappoint 
my companion by my abstinence. No 
matter. I hope I soothe her later when I 
find myself again at the classic portico, and 
acknowledge, while thanking her for, her 
services. 

From the baths I stroll into the out- 
skirts of the town. I come to a gilded 
figure on a pedestal, with a few shrubs and 
plants round it, the whole enclosed by rail- 
ings, This I learn is the “ Eaux Vives 
Madonna.” The figure is laced with 
tarnished rosaries, and some rotting crutches 
decorate its pedestal. There is a notice: 
“One is begged not to touch the plants and 
flowers.” But the entire territory dedicated 
to the statue is scarcely three yards in 
diameter, so that it is difficult not to scoff 
a little at such a prohibition. Still, the en- 
closure is interesting. It reminds one that 
the poor and credulous come to Aix to be 
healed of their ailments as well as the rich 
of all kinds. The latter, however, are less 
likely to acknowledge a miraculous agency 
in their cures. The Eaux Vives Madonna 
is all very well for the poor, but the average 
millionaire puts more faith in the fees he 
pays his medical adviser, and the particular 
person who perspires in massaging him. 

Aix is growing fast. It seemed an 
anomaly this day that so many palatial 
hotels and villas should be shut up, and 
that yet the noise of masons should be 
heard on all sides. The placard ¢ter- 
rain & batir” was the most conspicuous 
object in the suburbs. And in every 
vineyard or morsel of meadow thus 
offered for sale, there was the diverting 
auxiliary notice prohibiting sportsmen from 
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seeking game thereon. Toa ribald English- 
man it seemed as reasonable to issue such 
an injunction in St. Paul’s Cathedral bury- 
ing ground, as here on little fenced plots 
of ground cheek by jowl with hotels having 
their scores and hundreds of rooms. But 
it is a humorous way they have in France, 
where, it must be understood, a simple thrush 
or a melodious lark comes under the com- 
prehensive heading of ‘‘ game.” 

When I had viewed Aix’s red roofs from 
several different standpoints, I returned 
in the fading light to the town. The church 
door was ajar, and I entered the building, 
which is unobtrusive and ugly enough. It 
was very gloomy inside, but I groped my 
way up the aisle until I touched a coffin. 
The coffin came uron me as a surprise, 
though in truth there was nothing about 
it to excite astonishment. The four large 
candles at its corners were unlit. A mo- 
ment later I espied a single old woman 
on her knees, eyeing me through the rifts 
of her fingers while she covered her face in 
prayer. It was a commonplace occurrence, 
I sat for a while in the deepening gloom, 
looking at the old woman and the coffin. 
The former began to pray audibly, though 
always with her eyes watching me through 
her fingers. I suppose the funeral was 
for the morrow. The deceased was doubt- 
less a native, though he might well be 
one of the few visitors who come hither 
for that new life which not even the Aix 
waters can give, 

But it was chilly in the church, and I 
soon had a surfeit of it and its couple of 
inmates. Another hour passed in the 
Grand Café of Aix with a cigar. The room 
would have held a couple of hundred 
people. There were just three persons in 
it besides myself and the waiter, and these 
four stared at me when I entered as if I 
had been something extraordinary. I asked 
the waiter for a beverage commonly drunk 
at Continental cafés where people of several 
nations consort, He shrugged his shoulders. 
It was impossible, he said. In the season 
it was of course exceedingly possible, he 
hastened to add, but with snow on the 
ground—oh, no ! 

And so at length in the twilight I 
returned to monsieur and madame at my 
hotel. The good people had made notable 
efforts to rejoice their guest. A private 
apartment with a crimson and gold wall- 
paper had been prepared for me; there was 
a cheerful log fire, and a dozen candles 
were lit in the large glass chandelier, This 
alone was enlivening. The dinner was 
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even more so, It was served with down- 
right French taste. There was no one else 
inthe building. All the cook’s energies had 
been concentrated on this one eventful meal. 
That, at least, is how it was explained to 
me by monsieur, with a gratified smile, when 
he afterwards came to enquire about my 
digestion. Thus, for the sake of merely 
sensual comfort, it seemed to me that I had 
not done so much amiss to stop at Aix-les- 
Bains out of the season. 

The next morning, however, I thought 
differently. I was called at five o’clock for 
the Turin express, which ought to have 
screamed into the station shortly before six 
o'clock, It was not a pleasant morning, 
even at Aix: cold and foggy, and of course 
dark to boot. The Aix station platform 
was moreover draughty in the extreme, and 
dull to a degree, in spite of the presence of 
two stout priests whose aspirations and 
luggage were directed towards Rome. We 
three, the priests and I, paced that miserable 
platform till half-past seven, waiting for 
the wretched express This was enough to 
put me out of humour with Aix; 
and the succeeding unexpected delays at 
Chambéry and Modane added to the bitter- 
ness with which I regretted this innocent 
little interlude in a journey. I was due, in 
fact, at Turin at about two, and reached it 
at seven. There had been a breakdown or 
something. 

These misadventures are inevitable at 
times, and I must say, in conclusion, that I 
look forward to seeing more of Aix-les-Bains 
—‘in” the season next time, when its 
Casino is in full swing, and one cannot walk 
up a street without beholding a Prince or a 
Grand Duke. 





A MOST UNFORTUNATE 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


AFFAIR. 


Ir was really a most unfortunate affair, 
and I frankly confess that I was in some 
degree to blame. But, if I erred, have I 
not suffered for my indiscretion? If I am 
not actually to be pitied, at least I do not 
deserve the wholesale abuse of which I am 
the unhappy recipient. For instance, I 
have been called “a cruel, hard-hearted 
wretch,” whereas my chief fault is, that I 
possess too soft and susceptible a heart, as 
the very conduct for which I am blamed 
plainly shows. I have also been accused of 
“callously trifling with the affections of 


|upon my hands. 





Westbrook—my “ victims,” as they have 
been called—are now married, and, I am 
told, happy ; while I—I, the callous trifler, 
the gay deceiver—am still wearing the 
willow for them. For which of them? 
Upon my honour, I am as unable to answer 
that question even now, as I was in the 
brief and, on the whole, happy period 
during which I was engaged to both of 
them. The truth is, each of those charm- 
ing girls appealed to an entirely different 
side of my character, and I loved them by 
turns, just as my gay or my gloomy side 
happened to be in the ascendant. In every 
respect they were as opposite as the Poles, 
Caroline was a dark-eyed, dark-haired, 
demure little thing, with a sweet voice and 
a caressing manner; Lilian was tall and 
fair, with a great flow of high spirits and 
an intense love of “fun.” Thus, when I 
was anxious or depressed, I was soothed by 
the gentle society of the former, and in 
such moods felt that I would gladly die for 
Caroline Mayne; but when the pendulum 
had swung to the other extreme and I was 
bent on enjoyment, I thoroughly appreciated 
the latter’s vivacity, and asked nothing 
better of Fate than permission to live for 
Lilian Westbrook. In short, I felt what I 
may call a sincere intermittent attachment for 
both, and could not bring myself to break 
with either. That the situation was an 
awkward one I admit, but I need hardly say 
that I did not place myself in it deliberately. 
Led astray by a too generous—and perhaps 
too general—admiration of beauty, I drifted 
into it, heedlessly but not heartlessly, as, I 
think, the following truthful record con- 
clusively proves. 

It is now nearly three years ago since 
I first met Caroline Mayne at the little 
riverside village of Barvelham, where I 
was staying to recruit my finances, which 
were in a saudiy debilitated condition. 
Certainly as a lying-by place—a kind of 
social backwater—Barbelham had its good 
points. It was quiet, far from the dunning 
crowd, cheap, and yet within easy reach of 
London, from which it was distant less than 
twenty miles. But it was a dreadfully 
dull little hole, and, as I do not fish, row, 
or play skittles, my time hung heavily 
In three days I had 
sunk into a state of acute melancholia, and 
I really believe I was-just beginning to 
gibber, when, at the end of the week, I 
opportunely met an old acquaintance. 
This was Mrs. Mayne, the widow of a 


two tender girls,” but what are the facts of | stockbroker, who, when I was a boy at 
the case? Both Miss Mayne and Miss | home, lived within a few doors of us and 
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was reputed to be wealthy. After his death, 
however, his affairs were found to be in sad 
disorder, and his widow leaving the 
neighbourhood we had entirely lost sight 
of her until I met her by chance in the 
High Street of Barbelham, where, it 


appeared, she had settled down in a pretty | 


cottage near the river. Thanks, as I sub- 
sequently learned, to the exertions of a 
Mr. Jagg, her husband’s executor—of whom, 
as the novels say, more anon—enough had 
been saved from the wreck to support her 
and her daughter in comfort, and Barbelham 
had been their residence for the past eight 
years. Evidently the air agreed with Mrs. 
Mayne, for she hardly looked a day older; 
but I had to mention my name, and ask her 
if she had quite forgotten Frank Leigh, 
before she recognised me. When she did, 
however, she greeted me most cordially, 
and immediately released the bottled-up 
curiosity of eight years, overwhelming me 
with questions about former friends and 
acquaintances, so that I was forcibly re- 
minded of the legend of the Flying Dutch- 
man, and of the boat that weird barque 
sometimes sent to board passing ships with 
letters addressed to streets long pulled down, 
and anxious enquiries concerning people 
mouldering in their graves. For all the 
people of whom Mrs, Mayne spoke were 
dead to me. Some were ruined, some had 
disappeared, some had actually departed 
this life, and the rest had passed out of 
mine when I left home; but I told her all 
I knew, and when I knew nothing I in- 
vented something, which pleased her just 
as well, But, though I walked home with 
her, her curiosity was not nearly satisfied 
when we reached the cottage, so she 
asked me in to tea—and I met Caroline. 
I fell a victim at the first glance. 
You see, I was just in the mood to 
appreciate her charms, for of course while I 
was at Barbelham my gloomy side was 
uppermost. In Caroline’s society I found 
the sedative best suited to my troubled 
spirits, and consequently I cultivated it 
assiduously. Almost every day I visited 
the cottage and idled away hours by her 
side, mooning about her like a Byron with 
liver complaint—a wild, reckless being, with 





a silent sorrow somewhere, whose sole hope | 


of happiness she held in her hand. In 
this strain I talked to her, read her the 
most mournful poems in the language, 


and altogether thoroughly enjoyed myself | 


in a melancholy kind of way, until one day, 
about a month after our first meeting, I un- 
burdened my soul and begged her to be the 


cheerful sunbeam lighting my tangled path 
through the gloomy vale of life. And 
Caroline consented. 

But Mrs. Mayne demurred. Though not 
positively objecting, she asked uncomfort- 
able questions about my private means, 
which, I am bound to say, were far from 
satisfactory. I had three hundred pounds 
a year, my debts, and no occupation ; so 
that, as she pointed out, I was scarcely in 
a position to set up a sunbeam of my own. 
However, I promised to work—a fact 
which plainly shows how much in earnest 
I was—and Mrs, Mayne at last consented 
to a conditional engagement, the chief con- 
dition being the approval of Mr. Jagg, who 
had assumed the management of all the 
widow’s affairs, and acted, in a way, as 
Caroline’s guardian. So Mr. Jagg was 
written to; but, as he had retired from 
business some time before and was travelling 
about on the Continent, his answer was long 
delayed—indeed, before it came, I had left 
Barbelham on business of the utmost im- 
portance. 

We had been engaged about a fortnight, 
I think, when one evening on returning to 
my lodgings I found there a Ictter which 
had been forwarded from my London 
rooms. Tearing it open in some trepi- 
dation, for the handwriting was legal, and 
awakened gruesome memories of similar 
missives, I found that a cousin of my 
mother’s—a wealthy old bachelor, Hughes- 
Norreys by name—was dead, and that I 
was requested to attend the funeral and 
the reading of the will on the Thursday of 
that week. As the very next day was 
Thursday, I had no time to lose; so I 
scribbled a hasty note for Caroline, in 
which I merely said I was called away on 
business ; caught the first train to London ; 
and early next morning was deposited at 
Copseby, the nearest station to the Hughes- 
Norreys property Little did I think, as I 
was jolted up the Manor Avenue in a ram- 
shackle railway fly, that in a few hours I 
would be the acknowledged master of the 
fine old family mansion and the fine old 
family estate. Mr. Hughes-Norreys, though 
a relative, had been almost a stranger to 
me, and I had no reason to expect more 
than a trifling legacy. But, as it happened, 
he had quarrelled with all his other relatives 


|in turn, a fate which I alone had escaped 
simply because I had never even been on 


quarrelling terms with him. And so it 


' came about that, when the will was read, 
I found that he had left me all his property 
/on condition that I assumed the name and 
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arms of the Hughes-Norreys family. My 
decision may easily be guessed. In a few 
days I had resigned the name of Leigh 
without a sigh, and blossomed forth as 
Francis Hughes-Norreys, Esquire, of 
Copseby Manor, in Derbyshire. 

But it was as Frank Leigh and not as 


Mr. Hughes-Norreys that I returned to | 


Barbelham some weeks after the funeral. 
For the present, at least, I had decided to 
keep my good fortune a secret. I was 
always romantic, and I now desired to play 
the part of Lord of Burleigh in a little 
romance of real life. I would allow Caroline 
to marry me under the impression that she 
was taking me chiefly for worse ; take her 
into Derbyshire for the honeymoon ; show 
her Copseby Manor; and assure her that I 
was not the poor clerk she thought me, but 
lord of all the land for milesaround. Then 
we would settle down, and live happily ever 
afterwards. Still, I was by no means un- 
willing to see a little more life first, 
especially now that I was so well-provided 
} with the sinews of war; and so, when 
} Caroline told me that the long-expected 
j answer had come and that Mr. Jagg insisted 
on a year’s probation, I cheerfully consented. 
I had already obtained work in a lawyer’s 
office, I said—a statement which was very 
near the truth, since I had much legal 
business to transact in connection with my 
succession—and I promised to be so in 
dustrious, that when Mr. Jagg returned to 
England in the following spring he would 
be compelled to abandon all opposition to 
our union. So we kissed and parted, 
Caroline praising me for my courage, but 
at the same time entreating me, for her 
sake, not to injure my health by overwork. 
And, for her sake, I promised that I would 
not. 

Of the next few months I need only say 
that I kept my promise, and if I injured 
my health, it was not through overwork. 
On the whole, I thoroughly enjoyed my- 
self; but there were days when I felt 
unstrung and depressed, and then I flew on 
the wings of love to Caroline to be petted, 
soothed, and gently rebuked for disobedience, 
for of course she attributed my paleness to 
too close an application to my duties. So 
the time sped away until Christmas arrived, 
and I went down into Derbyshire to spend 
the season at the Manor. 

I now come to an incident which, I must 
confess, at the first blush looks rather 
awkward. I refer, of course, to my engage- 
ment to Miss Westbrook. In excuse, I 
can only plead that, at the time, my bright 
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side was completely in the ascendant, and 
that Lilian was a girl well calculated to 
arouse the gayest emotions of my nature. 
Her society acted as a stimulant, in short, 
and it is a well-known fact that the practice 
of taking stimulants, once indulged in, 
rapidly grows upon one. Mrs. Westbrook, 
who was a widow with a family of three 
daughters, two of whom were still children, 
was my nearest neighbour ; and, as she was 
very hospitable, I was often at her house, 
of which Lilian was the life and soul. It 
was impossible to meet her frequently and 
not come under the influence of her spells, 
and Iam only human. Yet I protest that 
I was never intentionally false to dear 
Caroline, and to this day I can hardly tell 
how it happened, All I know is, that one 
night, during a children’s party the West- 
brooks were giving, I found myself in the 
conservatory alone with Lilian ; that I lost 
my head, and said I don’t exactly know what ; 
and that next moment Lilian was mur- 
muring that it was all so very sudden, but 
perhaps I’d better ask mamma. Thus, 
before I had time to realise the situation, it 
was all over, and I was engaged two- 
deep ! 

Well, there was no help for it. Mamma 
evidently knew all about it before the end 
of the evening ; for, when I took my leave, 
she blessed me effusively in an undertone, 
and made an appointment for the next morn- 
ing. By noon the following day I was Lilian’s 
formally accepted suitcr, and by the end of 
the week our engagement was known to 
the whole county, and congratulations began 
to pour in upon us. The wedding, however, 
was not to take place till the autumn, 
owing to the absence of a certain Uncle 
John, who was travelling abroad, but was 
expected home in June. Without Uncle 
John the Westbrooks apparently could do 
nothing. Uncle John was to fix the date ; 
Uncle John was to superintend the drawing 
up of settlements ; Uncle John was to give 
the bride away, and propose her health at 
breakfast afterwards; in short, all the 
arrangements were to be left to him, and he 
had to be communicated with before any- 
thing could be decided on. In due course 
the great man’s answer came. Uncle John 
was graciously pleased to approve of the 
engagement, and ventured to suggest 
September as a suitable month for the 
ceremony. 

You may be sure that I, for one, made 
no objection. September was eight months 
off, and in eight months anything might 
happen, At ail events, I had time to turn 
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about in, and to devise some means of 
escape from the very delicate position in 
which I had placed myself. But neither 
my mother-wit nor the chapter of acci- 
dents came to my aid; and when in 
April I accompanied the Westbrooks up 
to town for the season, I was as deeply 
engaged as ever. And, let me assure 
you, the successful carrying on of two 
engagements at the same time involves 
no inconsiderable mental strain—a strain 
which soon began to tell upon me. Asa 
result, my temper became extremely variable. 
One day I was in the height of high spirits, 
and delighted to dance attendance upon 
Lilian ; the next, I was in the most dismal 
depths of depression, and then my thoughts 
dwelt persistently on Caroline. The con- 
sequence was, that I was never in one mood 
long enough to devise a consistent plan of 
campaign ; for just as I was beginning to 
see my way to a rupture with the one, my 
mind changed, and I at once turned my 
attention to some scheme for breaking with 
the other. My situation, in fact, was 
precisely that of Captain Macheath in “The 
Beggar’s Opera.” It has also been com- 
pared to the position of a certain animal, 
which I shall not permit myself to name, 
between two bundles of hay. 

But the crisis was now close at hand, 
One night towards the end of April Lilian 
informed me that she had some news for 
me, and then whispered four little words 
which nearly turned me into stone. Uncle 
John had come! He had arrived unex- 
pectedly that afternoon and was staying 
with Mrs, Westbrook, who expected me to 
dine with her next day in order to make 
his acquaintance. I stammered out a 
few words expressive of my great de- 
light; and soon afterwards I slipped 
away to think things over seriously at 
my chambers. What was to be done? 
Now that Uncle John had appeared upon 
the scene, events were likely to progress 
rapidly. Dreadful visions of discovery and 
enraged guardians ; of breaches of promise, 
and possibly of breaches of the peace ; 
floated before my eyes. 

* Besides,” I muttered, as I paced the 
room, “the time of Mr. Jagg’s return is 
drawing near, and if I wait till then I'll 
find myself between the devil and the deep 
sea with a vengeance. At present I’ve 
only Uncle John to deal with, and, if I 
play my cards properly, I need never have 
anything at all to do with Mr. Jagg. But 
action, prompt action, is imperative. Caro- 
line must go!” Here I wiped away a tear. 





“Yes, it must be done! but how? that’s 
the question. Ah, I think I have it. Ill 
tell her I’ve lost my situation, and conse- 
quently my future looks blacker than ever, 
that I love her too well to drag her down 
into poverty, and that for her sake we must 
part. Pitch it all very sentimentally, of 
course, and dragin ‘In the Gloaming’: ‘It 
were best to leave thee thus, dear, best for 
you and ’—unquestionably—‘ best for me.’ 
But there must be no more vacillation. I | 
must not leave myself time to change 
again; I’ll catch the ten o’clock train to | 
Barbelham to-morrow, get the business 
over, return to town by the five o'clock 
express, and be able to meet Uncle John 
with a clear conscience.” 

That was a melancholy journey down to 
Barbelham. As I thought of all the happy 
hours I had spent with Caroline, of her 
sweet sympathy and tender ways, my |. 
gloom steadily increased; and when I | 
alighted at Barbelham station I verily 
believe I was the most miserable man on 
the face of this earth. 

I found her in the little rustic arbour 
near the lawn, where we had passed so 
many pleasant hours only the year before, 
and she was looking so fresh and pretty and 
was so glad to see me again, that I forgot 
the cold, calculating counsels of prudence, | 
and greeted her with perhaps even more | 
than my usual warmth. Then we sat down 
on the little seat, which was just wide 
enough to hold two, and almost uncon- 
sciously my arm stole round her waist and 
drew her gently towards me. Such is the 
force of habit ! 

“What have you been doing all this 
time?” asked Caroline after awhile. “You | 
have not been down to see us for five | 
Saturdays, and I have only had three little 
letters from you. But it’s not your fault, I 


. suppose ; I know you’re so much engaged .” | 


“Tam!”I replied with a groan. “ Very 
much engaged indeed !” 

“T thought so, when I saw you looking 
so pale and ill!” she exclaimed. ‘ You've 
forgotten my orders, sir. You've been 
overdoing it.” 

“ Yes,” I sighed; “I’m afraid I’ve over- 
done it.” 

“Tt’s shameful!” said Caroline warmly. 
“Tt oughtn’t to be allowed! There ought 
to be a limit !” 

“So there is,” I answered drearily; 
‘that’s just the difficulty. They draw the 
line at one.” 

“ At one!” repeated Caroline in some 
surprise. ‘ Why, I thought you said six.” 
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“Six!” Ieried with a shudder. “ Heaven 
forbid !” 

“Well, you certainly told me your hours 
were nine to six, and often later, and I’m 
sure it’s far too much.” 

“T see,” I said; “I was thinking of 
something else, Carrie. But never mind 
the office,” I went on hastily, wishing to 
change the subject; “tell me about your- 
self. Have you any news?” 

“Oh, yes. I was just going to tell you. 
There’s a surprise in store for you.” 

“A surprise!” I exclaimed anxiously, 
for the words reminded me of the “sur- 
prise” Lilian had given me overnight. “I 
hope it’s a pleasant one.” 

‘TJ think so,” replied Caroline shyly. 
“Mr. Jagg has come.” 

“Mr. Jagg!” I groaned. 
dear man,” I concluded lamely. 

“Yes, Mr. Jagg,” said Carrie gaily. 
knew you'd be pleased.” —_* 

“My joy is too deep for words,” I 
answered grimly. ‘“ When did he come?” 

“ He arrived about an hour ago, and he’s 
going back to town after lunch. Hé’s 
indoors with mamma at present, talking 
business,” 

“ No, he’s not,” interrupted a gruff voice ; 
“wrong in both respects, my dear. He’s 
in the garden, and he has no business here. 
At least, no doubt you think so.” 

Caroline blushed and drew away from 
me. I turned pale and started to my feet. 
Mr. Jagg stood still and chuckled. 

“ This—this is Frank,” murmured Caro- 
line, 

“Oh, this is Frank, is it?” he replied, 
glancing curiously at me. 

I returned the look with interest, and 
my heart went down into my boots. He 
was a tall, powerful-looking man, some 
fifty years of age, perhaps, but evidently 
still as strong as a bull; with a most 
determined mouth, a thick neck, and shaggy 
eyebrows overhanging a pair of stern, 
penetrating blue eyes. Altogether he was 
emphatically what is called an ugly cus- 
tomer, and I recognised at once that he 
was not a man to trifle with. I shuddered 
to think of what might happen if he 
suspected me of shuffling. He was not a 
man to be taken in by a cock-and-bull story 
about a lost situation, a black future, and 
a heroic determination not to drag the 
beloved object down into poverty. No, 
in dealing with Mr. Jagg,-honesty would 
certainly be the best policy. I felt that 
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must be given up, not Caroline. After 


all, Uncle John was probably nothing 
more terrible than a pompous old busy- 
body who liked to have a finger in every 
family pie, but whom it would be easy 
‘enough to trick in matters not connected 
‘with business, and even at the worst he 
was bound to be immeasurably less dreadful 
than Mr. Jagg. So, having decided on my 
course of action, I pulled myself together 
and endeavoured to meet Mr. Jagg’s eye 
with an expression of manly candour. 

“So this is Frank, is it?” he repeated, 
still looking critically at me. 

“Yes, I am Frank Leigh,” I said, 
smiling blandly. ‘I’m very glad to see 
you, Mr. Jagg. I ‘can assure you I’ve 
been waiting most impatiently for your 
return.” 

“Been getting impatient, eh?” he 
chuckled. ‘‘ Were you never tempted to 
get married before I came back?” 

“T’ve often had half a mind to, Mr. 
Jagg,” I answered laughingly, glad to get 
a chance of speaking the truth for once. 

“And judging by what I saw just 
now, you're still of the same mind?” he 
enquired. 

“My feelings have never altered, sir, 
and never can,” I returned without a 
blush. 

“Well, well, we'll see. I must have a 
talk with you, Mr. Leigh, but not to-day, 
for I haven’t time. I only just came out for 
a mouthful of fresh air while Mrs, Mayne 
was looking for a paper, and I must get 
indoors again. But to-morrow, eh? What 
time will suit you best! - You're in a 
lawyer’s office, I think?” 

“T was until quite recently; but I’ve 
just come into a small fortune of five 
hundred a year,” I said, for on this point it 
was absolutely necessary to deceive him, 

I did not dare to tell him of Copseby 
Manor and my change of name, for fear of 
his getting wind of Mr. Hughes-Norreys’s 
engagement to Lilian Westbrook before it 
was broken off. 

“Five hundred a year!” he exclaimed. 
“Well, that promises to clear the way 
wonderfully. Then I'll call on you at noon 
_ to-morrow—where ?” 

I gave him the address of my chambers, 
and he noted it down in a fat pocket-book. 
A few minutes later he went into the house, 

and I did not see him again until luncheon. 
Shortly after that the Barbelham fly came 
for him and carried him off to the station. 

For the rest of the afternoon I was fully 
_oceupied in satisfying Caroline’s curiosity 
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concerning my windfall, explaining why I 
had not told her of it before and listening 
to her plans for spending our gigantic 
income, I must own, however, that I did 
not enjoy her society as much as usual, for 
I was troubled in my mind and wished to 
be alone to think, so that I was not sorry 
when half-past four arrived, and I had to 
start to catch my train to town. Of my 
journey up I need only say that it was 
every whit as dreary as my journey down, 
though I wore my rue with this slight 
difference : I mourned for Lilian instead of 
Caroline. But my feelings were exactly 
the same, my grief was as deep, my remorse 
was as sincere, and my recollections of our 
intercourse as bitterly sweet. Dear Lilian ! 
Not until I was about to lose you did I 
| realise how much of my happiness was 
bound up in you! 

But I did not waver in my determination, 
for the face of Mr. Jagg was ever before 
me. However much it cost me, I was 
resolved to cut myself adrift from Lilian 
with as little delay as possible. Luckily 
she was a quick-tempered girl, and we 
had had occasional lovers’ quarrels, any one 
of which might, with a little care, be 
fomented into a serious disagreement; and 
from a serious disagreement to a mutual 
agreement to part was but a step. In the 
meantime, however, it behoved me to see that 
my manner underwent no alteration, and to 
act in all respects as if I expected shortly to 
become a member of the family. It was, 
therefore, in the character of Lilian’s lover, 
eager to make her uncle’s acquaintance, 
that I presented myself at the Westbrooks’ 
house to keep my dinner engagement, and 
was shown into the drawing-room by the 
servant, who announced, “Mr. Hughes- 
Norreys,” and tken retired, leaving me alone 
with a gentleman who was seated reading a 
paper at the other end of the room. As I 
looked at him a vague feeling of uneasiness 
stole over me, for his figure seemed strangely 
familiar to me, and as I advanced and he 
rose to meet me, vague suspicion gave place 
to dreadful certainty. Great heavens ! it was 
Mr. Jagg! What evil chance had brought 





him to the Westbrooks’ house? and what 
—what would be the consequences? The | 
mere thought of them made my blood run 
cold, and T turned to flee, but alas! I was | 
too ‘late, for he had recognised me, and, | 
laying one huge hand on my shoulder, | 
compelled me to stay. 7 

“Pray do not run away before I have | 
time to make your acquaintance, sir,” he | 
said, with grim politeness. ‘I think I have | 


the honour of speaking to Mr. Hughes-Nor- 
reys, of Copseby Manor, in Derbyshire ?” 

I blushed to the roots of my hair, and 
stammered out a reluctant “ Yes.” 

“ And yet,” he continued quietly, “unless 
my eyes deceive me, you are also Mr, Frank 
Leigh, late of Barbelham 1” ° 

It was useless to deny it. I hung my 
head and looked, I doult not, the picture 
of convicted guilt. 

“You have been engaged to my ward 
since last May, have you not, Mr. Leigh?” 
was his next enquiry. 

I muttered something about a boyish 
infatuation, but he cut me short before I 
could complete a sentence. 

“And I think you have been engaged 
to my niece, Miss Westbrook, since last 
January, Mr. Hughes-Norreys ?” 

His niece ! Oh, what an unhappy fate was 
mine! He—Mr. Jagg—was Uncle John! 

“ Your niece, sirt” I cried. ‘‘ Are you 
Mr. John Westbrook, then?” 

“No, sir. One name’s quite enough for 
a simple man like me. Plain John Jagg’s 
good enough for me.” 

“But you said you were Miss West- 
brook's uncle,” I persisted. 

“ And sol am, sir. Her uncle and her 
mother’s brother.” 

Mrs. Westbrook’s brother! Somehow I 
had never thought of that. I had never 
heard him called anything but ‘Uncle 
John,” and had taken it for granted— 
why, I know not—that he was Mrs. West- 
brook’s brother-in law. I had never asked 
any questions about him, because when I 
was with Lilian we had always had some- 
thing more interesting than Uncle John to 
talk about, but I now bitterly regretted my 
fatal lack of curiosity. 

“And now, Mr. Hughes-Leigh,” said 
Mr, Jagg, with savage humour, “I beg 
pardon, Mr. Leigh-Norreys—really, it is 
very confusing—I mean Hughes-Norreys, 
I'd like a few words with you. How 
fortunate it is that the two ladies to whom 
you are engaged happen to have the same 
guardian! It saves so much trouble. In 
one interview we can settle about both. 
You see, if I arrange my business with Mr. 
| Hughes- Norreys to-night, I need not trouble 
to keep my appointment with Mr. Leigh 
to-morrow; and, between ourselves, Mr. 
Hughes- Norreys, the less I see of Mr, 
Leigh the better I'll be pleased.” 

I smiled a sickly smile and intimated 
that I was ready to listen to him. 

“‘ Very good, sir,” he answered, leading the 
way to the door, “but not here, sir. We'll 
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go to the study, where we’re not so likely 
to be disturbed. So come along, please.” 

Without a word I followed him out of 
the room, along the hall, and into the study. 
Arrived there, he seated himself in an 
elbow-chair in front of a writing-desk, 
while I collapsed into a seat opposite, and 
strove to assume an air of grave composure. 

“ Now, sir,” he began sharply, “ which of 
the ladies do you really hope to marry ?” 

I hesitated for a moment, but only for a 
moment. With a quickness of perception 
almost amounting to genius, I instantly 
divined the proper course to pursue, and 
for the second time that day completely 
altered my tactics in the very face of the 
enemy. Mr. Jagg was Carrie’s guardian, 
but he was Lilian’s uncle, and was likely to 
have her interests even more at heart. It 
was obviously the better plan to abandon 
Caroline, promising to make such pecuniary 
atonement as her guardian thought fit, and 
to lay myself, Copseby Manor, and my 
seven thousand a year at Lilian’s feet. 
Before he had time to repeat his question, 
I was ready with my answer. 

“Tt is a painful question,” I said sadly, 
“but I must be candid. I own that when 
I was young and thoughtless, I drifted 
into an engagement with Miss Mayne, but 
since I saw your niece she has reigned 
alone in my heart.” 

“‘ And yet, only this morning,” answered 
Mr. Jagg, “I heard Mr. Leigh state that 
his feelings for some one else had never 
altered, and never could. How do you 
account for that, Mr. Hughes-Norreys ?” 

“‘That—that was a flower of rhetoric,” I 
muttered, turning very red. 

“In plain English, a lie?” he suggested. 

I received this remark with the silence 
of contempt. 

“It’s my private opinion, Mr. Hughes. 
Norreys, that Mr. Leigh’s a scoundrel, for, 
from what you say, I suppose I’m to 
understand that he declines to fulfil his 
engagement with my ward?” 

I bowed to intimate that he evidently 
understood me perfectly. 

“There is abundant proof of the en- 
gagement, you know,” he resumed. “If 
this case came into court, the result would 
be very heavy damages, sir, to say nothing 
of the scandal and loss of reputation. If I 
were you, I’d advise Leigh to settle it out 
of court, Mr. Hughes-Norreys.” 

“Sly old fox!” I thought. ‘‘ He doesn’t 
want a scandal any more than I do. I 
knew he wouldn’t allow Copseby Manor 
and seven thousand a year to go out of the 


” 





family. Mr. Jagz,” I continued aloud, 
“‘my first engagement was an indiscretion, 
I own, and all indiscretions must be paid for 
sooner or later, I assure you I am ready 
to do everything that is honourable.” 

“I'd like something more definite than 
that,” he returned drily. ‘‘ Our ideas of what 
is honourable seem to differ considerably.” 

“T leave it entirely to you, then!” I 
said, scorning to notice his petty sneer. 

To my astonishment -and disgust, he 
named—but no! my modesty forbids me 
to mention the value which he set upon 
me. Suffice it to say that I have had a 
much higher opinion of myself ever since. 

“ Monstrous!” I cried, starting up. ‘“‘It 
is really more than I am worth.” 

‘‘T am well aware of that,” he retorted 
sharply. ‘‘ But we are not considering 
your value at present, but the value of the 
man Miss Mayne thought you were. The 
sum I’ve named is the lowest I'll accept on 
her behalf.” 

“ Really, Mr. Jagg, I must say you've a 
wonderful eye for the Mayne chance,” I 
said, hoping to propitiate him, but he 
received my harmless little pleasantry with 
such a blood-curdling scowl that I nearly 
fell off my chair. 

“We'll have no tomfoolery, if you 
please,” he rapped out. ‘“ That’s my ulti- 
matum, and you can accept it or reject it 
as you like. If we have to bring an action 
the damages will probably come to even 
more, and in addition you'll have the costs 
to pay.” 

As there was a certain amount of truth 
in what he said, I decided to capitulate, 
and, after one more effort to beat him 
down, drew a cheque for the amount. 
Then Mr. Jagg, who, it appeared, had been 
a lawyer, drew up certain documents, and a 
footman who came with a message concern- 
ing dinner, and another servant, having been 
pressed into the service as witnesses to our 
signatures, our business was soon concluded. 

“Well, that’s over!” I said, flinging 
myself back in my chair with a sigh of 
relief when we found ourselves alone again. 
“TI think we've arranged everything satis- 
factorily, Mr. Jagg.” 

‘*Not so fast, sir!” he exclaimed. “You 
have satisfied me as a guardian, but you 
have yet to satisfy me as an uncle.” 

“There won’t be much trouble about 
that, I imagine,” I said confidently. 

“You think not?” he enquired with a 
peculiar smile. 

“Of course not! I am free now, and 
your niece need never know anything about 
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my little escapade. There were no witnesses 
to our conversation, ha! ha! ha!” 

** No,” he said slowly, opening a drawer ; 
“there are no witnesses, ho! ho! ho!” 

‘““We're close-tiled,” I added with a 
wink ; “entirely by ourselves.” 

“Just so,” he assented, taking something 
out of the drawer, “all by ourselves, aren’t 
we?” 

‘* As the poet says, ‘ Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ And it really 
would be foolish to let Miss Westbrook 


know anything, for now that Miss Mayne’s 


matter is settled, there is absolutely no one 
to come between us.” 

** Exactly ; there’s nobody to come be- 
tween us,” he repeated, placing himself 
between me and the door; and then I 
noticed that he grasped a vicious-looking 
horsewhip. I began to feel some uneasiness. 

“T trust, Mr. Jagg,” I murmured, “ that 
you—you have no objection to my marriage 
with your niece?” 

“Objection!” he roared. ‘‘How do I 
know you haven’t a wife already, or a 
dozen for that matter? And in any case 
do you think I’d allow a perfidious, sneak- 
ing little rascal like you to marry my niece, 
or even to come within a mile of her now 
that I’ve found you out? You know your- 
self, that when she hears of your conduct— 
and she’ll hear of it before you’re an 
hour older—she’ll refuse to touch you with 
a pair of tongs. But I’m not so scrupulous, 
and I'll touch you to some purpose. I'll 
teach you to go about engaging yourself 
promiscuously, my fine fellow. Ill write 
my opinion of you pretty legibly before 
I’ve done with you!” And he made a 
frantic rush at me. 

It pains me, pains me ‘excessively, to 
have to refer to the disgusting scene that 
followed, and, for Mr. Jagg’s sake, I touch 
on it as lightly as possible. It was shocking 
to see a man of his age dishonouring his 
grey hairs and behaving more like a wild 
‘beast than a human being. Such a sicken- 
ing display of the vilest passions that degrade 
human nature I have never witnessed before 
or since. It was not I whom he humiliated, 
but himself. Nay! he even gave me an 
opportunity of showing how immeasurably 
superior to him I was in true dignity, 
for I can say with honest pride that I 
never struck him a single blow in return. 
But it was a terrible exhibition of unbridled 
violence, and it pained me acutely. After 
the whip was broken, too, I grieve to say 
that he degraded himself still further by 
applying his boot to me like any coal-heaver, 





continuing the brutal sport until the servants 
rushed in thinking that murder was being 
done. Then, for the first time, he paused, 
ordered them to throw open the front door, 
and ‘personally conducted” me off the 
premises. As he propelled me through the 
hall, I caught a glimpse of Lilian’s frightened 
face gazing down on us from the floor above, |, 
and I waved my hand in what I meant for 

a sublimely mournful gesture of farewell, | 
but as it is impossible to look heroic on 
the top of another man’s boot, I fear it 
did not impress her as I desired. The } 
next moment I was soaring through the } 
hall-door, and that was the last I ever | 
saw of Lilian Westbrook. 

Nor have I seen Caroline since the 
catastrophe. As soon as I was able to 
move, I went abroad on a protracted tour, 
from which I have only just returned—to 
find, alas! that the idols of my heart were 
as fickle as they were fair. Within a few 
months of their engagement to me, they 
had actually so completely forgotten me— | 
not to say themselves—as to marry, the one | 
a baronet, the other a rising barrister. Would 
that I could forget them as easily, but, } 
go where I will, I am haunted by visions 
of the past, ghosts that will not be laid. 
Neither in excitement nor in solitude, 
the two great remedies of those who have 
a grief to grapple with, can I find oblivion. 
If I seek distraction amidst the gaiety and 
glitter of society, I am constantly reminded 
of my lost Lilian ; and if, in the vain hope 
of finding peace, I retire from the world | 
to lead a quiet, studious life among my } 
books, I miss the sweet companionship 
of Caroline at every turn, Mine is no 
ordinary case of broken heart, it is a com- 
pound fracture—and compound fractures | 
take long to heal. Sometimes I even fear 
that the wound is mortal—I’m sure mortifi- 
cation set in long ago—and that I am 
doomed to fall a martyr to my constancy. | 
In any case, I know that never again will [ 
I be the man I was before the occurrence 
of this most unfortunate affair. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
“‘Wuen will you please to want your 
dinner, sir ?” 
Mrs. French’s ample form filled the 
whole of the entrance passage of Dr. 
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Meredith's house, as he opened. his own. 


front door some ten minutes after he had 
banged Mrs. Johnson’s behind him. 

“Dinner!” Dr. Meredith’s voice gave 
Mrs. French what she described later, to 
her underling Jane, as “quite a turn.” 
“ Never !” 

With this summary of his wishes he 
entered the sitting-room and shut the door 
sharply on her. She retreated to the 
kitchen, to prepare the meal, amid gloomy 
presages as to Dr. Meredith’s future, for 
the usual time. 

Dr. Meredith himself, meanwhile, flung 
his hat on the table and flung himself into 
an arm-chair with very much the same 
gesture. 

Never in all his thirty-one years had life 
presented itself to him as such a mass of 
impossible complications as it did at the 
present moment. And perhaps they were 
the more insoluble because his life had run 
hitherto on such very simple lines. 

He had spent his student years without 
anything special to mark either him or 
them; unless it were that he gave more 
work to his profession than most of his 
friends, both from a real love and 
enthusiasm for it, and a simple-hearted 
determination to get on so well as to rid 
his father—a country clergyman, and far 
from rich—of the burden of his main- 
tenance as soon as might be. He had 
succeeded in his aim, and had scarcely 
become qualified before he got an appoint- 
ment as house surgeon at the hospital 
where he had studied. A year or two later 
this was followed by the offer, obtained for 
him through personal interest, of an excellent 
assistantship to a doctor whose London 
practice was very large and somewhat 
renowned, This he held for the next few 
years, and then the practice, through the 
sudden death of the doctor in question, 
passed into other hands, and Meredith 
found himself temporarily “at a loose end.” 
He had saved money during those years, 
however, and determined to buy a practice 
for himself. A London practice was beyond 
his means, so he looked about for a country 
one ; telling himself contentedly that, after 
all, the country presented a broader field, 
and more opportunity for working up a 
good connection. 

The country practice was discovered in 
that at Mary Combe, which presented the 
two advantages of alow price and great pos- 
sibilities in the form of a country connection 
that only needed working up. Here, there 
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set to work to make the most of the said 
possibilities. He had more than one 
motive for the energy with which he 
attacked the position. 

During the years of his assistantship, 
Dr. Meredith, being naturally of an 
extremely sociable disposition, had used, as 
much and as often as his professional claims 
allowed, the entrée which one or two intro- 
ductions had procured for him in the first 
placeintoa certain “set” consisting of arather 
anomalous mixture of fashionable and in- 
tellectual people. He became, quickly 
enough, in the houses composing that “ set,” 
a decidedly popular person. A young, 
good-looking man with an excellent manner, 
who is spoken of as “likely to do well,” 
finds many smiles waiting for him. Among 
these houses was that of Lady Carruthers. 
And here, one evening some two years 
before his leaving town for Mary Combe, he 
met Althea Godfrey ,for the first time. 
Like all her friends, Dr. Meredith had 
heard of Lady Carruthers’s niece, “ the 
lady doctor;” and like most of his own 
professional friends, Dr. Meredith held 
women doctors in abhorrence. He had 
listened to Miss Godfrey’s name with a 
careless desire to be preserved from her 
acquaintance. But on this special evening 
he chanced to be introduced to a girl whose 
name he failed to catch; a girl whose 
personality consisted for him in wonderful 
grey eyes, and the most charming manner 
he had ever known. It was not until Dr. 
Meredith had fallen in love with all the 
fervour of a man who has never cared much 
for women before, that he found out who 
and what Althea Godfrey was. 

But he was far too much in love to pay 
the smallest attention then to any such 
detail as Althea’s profession. And he spent 
many terrible weeks of alternating hope and 
fear before that week came which brought 
his proposal and her acceptance. The 
months that followed had slipped by for him 
like a dream, in which the parting made 
necessary by his settling at Mary Combe was 
the first break. 

He did not intend to claim Althea for his 
own until he could give her an income that 
should keep her far above cares and worries, 
and this incentive it was that formed so 
powerful a lever in the force with which he 
threw himself into the work before him. 

The practice proved itself only too adapt- 
able a tool for this same energy. It had been 
much neglected by its former possessor, and, 
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of developement. And develope it Dr. 
Meredith did ; greatly aided therein by the 
personal popularity he very quickly gained. 
Its limits extended so rapidly, that only 
three months had gone by when he first 
found himself in the midst of the overwork 
which had gone on increasing ever since, and 
which, through his expression of his feel- 
ings concerning it, to Althea, had been the 
cause of his present hopeless confusion. 

His first proceeding, after having flung 
himself into the chair, was to use very 
strong language concerning his own conduct 
in writing the aforesaid complaint, 

“‘ And yet,” he said, with a groan, “‘ who 
could—who on earth could have dreamed 
that it would lead to this !” 

He gave a long and heavy sigh, and 
kicked the footstool on the hearth-rug as 
far from him as his best force could send 
it. This seemed to afford him some slight 
ease; his face relaxed a little from the 
tension which held every feature in a hold 
of bewilderment, angér, and perplexity. 

He was absolutely bewildered, in the first 
place, by the revelation which Althea’s action 
had brought to him, Dr. Meredith had 
rather prided himself on his knowledge of 
women ; not that he was by any means one 
of the cynical dissectors of feminine 
humanity, who so complacently flatter them- 
selves that they have placed the whole sex 
under their pocket microscopes. His know- 
ledge was founded on very simple lines. 
He thought he knew human nature very 
fairly, and he had thought that women were 
but a part of the whole. He expected a 
certain set of characteristics from a woman 
—characteristics in which she might very 
likely fail, he thought, but to which he never 
dreamed of any addition. He himself, 
though perfectly strong, clever, and abso- 
lutely clear-headed and reliable, was not 
specially original. 

The fact that a woman, and a woman 
whom he thought he knew intimately, could 
originate and carry out a scheme so unprece- 
dented and so unconventional as that before 
him was a realisation that had overwhelmed 
him with amazement. 

Following on his bewilderment came his 
anger. Dr. Meredith was proud, and he 
possessed the quality which is never so 
adequately described as by the word 
“masterfulness.” To be defied was the 
one thing he could not brook; very few 
people in all his life had ever been bold 
enough to try the experiment of offering 
him defiance of any sort. And now, the 
woman whose every thought and feeling 





were, he had flattered himself, in perfect 
submission to his, had not only offered it, 
but was prepared to maintain it, and main- 
tain it stoutly! The conviction that her 
will was every whit as strong as, if not 
stronger than his own ; that, if not actually 
defeated, he had met a formidable equal ; 
together with the hastily smothered but 
smarting sense of humiliation at not having 
carried his point, filled him with a heat of 
angry resentment such as he had never felt 
in all his life before. 

But perhaps the most present source of 
agitation at this moment, and the heaviest 
pressure, was his perplexity. His feelings 
about the situation would keep; the question 
which must be decided now, this very hour, 
was—how was he to act in it? What was 
he to do? He would have given worlds, 
as he sat this Sunday morning in his 
sitting room, for a competent adviser ; some 
one who could suggest to him some course 
of action. He felt absolutely incapable of 
originating one for himself. 

Althea’s presence in Mary Combe as his 
assistant was, he said to himself, impossible. 
He simply could not have her there. He 
could not have her going about in her 
man’s dress doing his work with him, and 
generally settling down into her false 
position, as he angrily called it. As he 
thought it over indignantly, details came 
crowding into his mind; details such as 
the necessary introduction of Althea to his 
few friends in the neighbourhood; the 
terms of masculine equality that must 
necessarily be established between her and 
them; and the comments on her in her 
assumed character to which he should have 
to listen and acquiesce in. 

The work itself Dr. Meredith did not 
mind for her. He had, after many an 
argument with Althea early in their en- 
gagement, become to a great extent con- 
verted from his first opinion of women 
doctors. In his case, as in some others, 
his feeling had taken its rise more in 
instinctive repugnance to the persons than 
comprehension of their position ; and the 
repugnance being so forcibly overthrown 
for him in Althea’s person, the sequence 
was not difficult. He had, in the course of 
time and of long discussion with her, both on 
the abstract subject and details of it, become 
so used now to the thought of her work, 
that it had even grown to be a natural and 
withal a delightful thing that he and she 
should have all their deepest interests on a 
common ground. So that, under other 
circumstances—if they had, for instance, 
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been married, and she had proposed to 
share his work—he could have very readily 
consented. It was the position in which 
she had placed herself that he fought 
against, and recoiled from with all his force. 

However, the more he sat and stared at 
the floor, the less he seemed able to think 
of any way by which to remove her from 
it. The only fact that he did grasp was 
that he never in his life had been so utterly 
at a loss. This reflection was useful, per- 
haps, as a beginning, but it could not be 
said to lead to anything. Neither could 
the heavy groan with which he rose and 
tried a change of position by walking to 
the window. 

Althea was there, in Mary Combe; he 
must get her away at once ; he could not by 
any known means get her away if she would 
not go. This was the circle of propositions 
round which his miserably bewildered brain 
revolved. He thought of a desperate appeal 
to her; he thought of a stern com- 
mand ; he thought of a compromise in the 
shape of a third expostulation ; and he dis- 
missed each thought in turn with the 
sensation of hopelessness which is the 
mental counterpart of the sensation of 
walking straight into a dead wall. 

He knew in the bottom of his heart 
that he could do nothing; that Althea 
had been, and was still, too strong for 
him. He emphasized the anger with 
which this conviction filled him by the 
murder of an annoying bluebottle; but 





this brought him neither relief nor solution 
of the riddle. 

He was rather hungry; in his haste to 
go and see Althea he had made a very 
“sketchy” breakfast, and partly from 
hunger, partly from absolute worry, his 
brain began mechanically to reiterate the 
questions that perplexed him, till they seemed 
like the buzzing of the dead bluebottle. 
He strode back to the arm-chair in restless 
desperation, but he had scarcely sat down 
when a thump as of a sharp object on the 
door panel, announced the arrival of Mrs. 
French with the luncheon-tray. 

Having no hand to spare, she was wont 
to practise this compromise as to knocking, 
and then to perform a sort of hasty conjuring 
trick on the latch with her right hand. 

“If you please, sir!” she said breath- 
lessly, in a voice which also contained a 
tentative remembrance of their last meeting, 
at the same time clattering down the tray 
with a bang which mixed most of its con- 
tents together; “‘there’s Bill Sims in the 
surgery, waitin’ for you. Some stuff for his 
sister he wants; you told him to come after 
church, he says,” 

Dr. Meredith rose, and without a word 
strode down the room to the door com- 
municating with the surgery, dashed it 
open with his foot and let it bang together 
behind him, 

“ Hang it all!” he muttered wrathfully ; 
“one can’t even be allowed to think out a 
thing in peace !” 
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